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MARKET FOR GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS NEARS 
$47 BILLION 


By Staff of Printing and Publishing Program 


Receipts of firms engaged in the graphic arts industry 
are expected to reach almost $47 billion in 1977, an 11% 
gain over estimated 1976 receipts of about $42 billion. 
Reflecting a substantial increase in demand for printed 
products and information, 1977 receipts of U.S. commer- 
cial printers, newspaper publishers and business forms 
manufacturers should meet or exceed this 11% industry 
average (See table |.) Prices of graphic arts products rose 
moderately in 1976, resulting from increased costs of 
materials and greater expenses for marketing and dis- 
tribution. Profit margins for most graphic arts companies 
have advanced in recent years and are expected to stabil- 
ize in 1977. 


Diversity of Interests 


The U.S. printing and publishing industry is the 
world’s largest, with about 40,000 establishments, 1.1 
million employees, and an annual payroll of $14.5 
billion. Graphic arts firms are found in virtually every 
state and county, manufacturing a variety of printed prod- 
ucts. 

The industry’s markets extend from local or regional 
areas of the United States to national and international 
levels. Newspaper plants and many commercial printing 
firms serve the business and consumer needs of towns and 
localities. Book, magazine, greeting card and other 
publishing establishments reach virtually all segments of 
the Nation’s population. International activity of printers 
and publishers is expanding rapidly, with U.S. exports in 
1976 estimated to exceed $620 million. 

The large number of U.S. printing and publishing 
establishments has resulted in intense industry competi- 
tion. This is reflected in the generally low concentration 
of receipts shown by most segments of the graphics arts. 
Printing and publishing in the United States is composed 
of 17 individual industry segments, and in only four in- 
dustries—gravure printing, manifold business forms, 


greeting card publishing, and electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing—do the eight largest companies account for 50% or 
more of total industry receipts. 


Technology in the Graphic Arts 


Since most printing and publishing establishments are 
small—less than 5% of the 40,000 firms have 100 or more 
employees—research and development in the graphic arts 
rests primarily with the industry’s suppliers. Their ac- 
tivities include: 


—Chemical firms developing inks that dry by either 
ultraviolet or infrared processes in operations to lower 


energy requirements of printing production and aid in 
pollution abatement. 


—Manufacturers of printing presses concentrating 
their resources on production of narrow width web offset 
presses, with the expectation that such presses will cut into 
the market for sheet-fed offset equipment. 


—Printing plate manufacturers have effectively ex- 
tended the operational life of letterpress printing equip- 
ment through the development of polymer relief plates, 
making the letterpress system of printing more compatible 
with the setting of type by photocomposition. 


—The production of type by the lead or hot metal 
process is rapidly becoming obsolete; development of a 
wide range of cold, photographic and computer composi- 
tion has enabled information to be processed faster and 
distributed to more markets. 


—Technological advances in binding equipment have 
resulted in faster, more efficient operations that require 
fewer production workers. Book, catalog, and directory 
publishers are expanding their markets for publications 
bound by strong adhesives, a process which is replacing 


the older, more expensive sewn bindings for certain types 
of works. 


(3) 





Efficient deployment of the new technology 
throughout the graphic arts industry has been aided by a 
skilled, highly productive workforce. Approximately two- 
thirds of printing and publishing’s 1.1 million employees 
are production workers. Membership in graphic arts 
unions has stabilized in recent years, with current mem- 
bership estimated at 375,000 workers. Efforts to develop 
strong graphic arts unions led to increased merger activity 
among the crafts in the 1960's and early 1970's. A con- 
tinuation of this union merger trend is anticipated. 


international Activity 


The United States is the world’s largest trader in 
printed products. Combined U.S. exports and imports in 
1976 were estimated at $945 million. The Nation’s major 
trading partners are Canada, the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, and Japan. 


Exports of U.S. printed products totaled an estimated 
$620 million in 1976 and were shipped to more than 130 
countries. Foreign demand for U.S. books and magazines 
was exceptionally strong in 1976 with combined ship- 
ments of $450 million accounting for 73% of total printed 
matter exports. Active export markets exist for U.S. 
labels, calendars, advertising matter, and newspapers. 
U.S. imports of printed products were estimated at $325 
million, a 12% increase over 1975. Books were the prin- 
cipal imported product, with 1976's estimated shipments 
of $144 million representing 45% of imports of printed 
matter. Other major imported products included periodi- 
cals, albums and blankbooks, and decals. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Focusing on the Future 


Receipts of the U.S. printing and publishing industry 
are estimated to reach $84 billion by 1985, representing 
an annual rate of growth of 8% from 1976 receipts of $42 
billion. This doubling of graphic arts receipts over the 9- 
year period between 1976 and 1985 is attributable to 
several factors. 

Although U.S. school enrollment is projected to 
decline to 57 million students in 1985 from 60 million in 
1976, the educational attainment of the U.S. population is 
increasing. People are remaining in school longer, with 
particular interest being shown in community, vocational 
and adult education courses. Rising informational needs 
are a result of this learning process. 

Higher levels of disposable personal income, derived 
from expanded U.S. business activity, should increase 
publishers’ markets for newspapers, periodicals and 
books. Advertising expenditures should rise at rates con- 
sistent with overall business growth, and the receipts of 
printers and publishers of newspapers, periodicals, 
catalogs, directories, and direct mail advertising 
materials will reflect this growth. 

Expanded foreign demand for products of the indus- 
try is reaching new levels. Total U.S. international trade 
in printed products should exceed $1 billion in 1977, with 
receipts from exports outpacing imports by a margin of 
more than two-to-one. 

While U.S. trade in printed matter centers on books 
and periodicals, international recognition of advances in 
U.S. graphic arts technology and its resultant increases in 
productivity should provide more favorable overseas 
markets for a wider range of U.S. printed products.— 
William S. Lofquist. 


Table 1.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries: Projections 1976-85 ' 


[Value of shipments in millions of dollars except as noted] 





Industry 1976 


Percent 
increase 1977 
1975-76 


Percent 
increase 
1976-77 


Percent 
increase 
1976-857 





27 Printing, publishing and allied industries, 

total 42,127 
2711 Newspapers 11,200 
2721 Periodicals 4,557 





2731 
2732 
2751-2- 


Book publishing 3,830 

| 
2761 | 

| 


Book printing 1,250 
Commercial printing 13,500 
Manifold business forms 2,560 
Other printing and publishing ° 5,230 [ 





27— 




















' Estimated by Bureau of Domestic Commerce (BDC) 
“ Compound annual rate of growth 
* Includes the following industries: 2741 — Miscellaneous publishing, 2753 — Engraving and plate printing, 2771 — Greeting card publish- 


1g, 2782 — Blankbooks and looseleaf binders, 2789 — Bookbinding and related work, 2791 — Typesetting, 2793 — Photoengraving, 2794 — 
Electrotyping and stereotyping, 2795 — Lithographic platemaking services. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The newspaper business during 1977 is expected to 
continue exhibiting a sound recovery from the general 
economic downturn of 1974. Total dollar receipts for the 
newspaper publishing industry in 1976 jumped by an esti- 
mated 12% from the previous year and amounted to 
$11.2 billion. This significant increase will continue 
through 1977 and receipts for this year are expected to 
amount to $12.8 billion, representing a 14% increase over 
last year. 


Newspapers Dominate Ad Media 


Ad revenues for newspapers continue to improve 
from their poor record of the early 1970's, and by the end 
of 1977 are expected to total $10.5 billion, an 8% jump 
from the 1976 total. A significant recovery was ex- 
perienced during 1976 when advertising in newspapers 
generated revenues estimated at $9.7 billion, a 15% rise 
over 1975. Advertising in newspapers continues to domi- 
nate all other major media with almost 30% of the total 
dollar share. 

Television, with the second largest share, ranked far 
behind newspapers, with almost 19% of the 1976 total. 

Radio and magazine advertising represented 7% and 
5% , respectively. 

The remaining one-third is composed of direct mail, 
farm and business papers and ouidoor advertising. This 
market structure is not expected to change in the foreseea- 
ble future. 


Third Largest Employer 


The newspaper industry continues to be one of the 
largest employing segments of the manufacturing indus- 
try, placing third behind the automotive and the steel in- 
dustries. Total employment for the industry is estimated 
at 383,000 for 1977, a modest gain of just under one per- 
cent. The production worker total is estimated at 166,000, 
no change from 1976, and represents only 43% of total 
employment. Production worker totals, however, con- 
tinue to decline. 

In 1967 production workers in the newspaper indus- 
try numbered 181,000 and represented 50% of total 
employment. In 1972 though there were, as in 1967, 
181,000 production workers, the ratio to total employ- 
ment had dropped to 48%. 


Newsprint Consumption Muddled 


Probably the most important element of continued 
concern to newspaper publishers is an adequate supply of 
newsprint. The supply situation this year is likely to be far 
better than in previous years. However, due to the conver- 
sion by newsprint mills from 32-pound basis weight to 30- 


pound basis weight, coupled with publishers’ conservation 
measures, future newsprint consumption will slow. 
Various conservation measures by newspaper publishers 
in their production operations and revisions in circulation 
practices have resulted in an estimated 500,000-ton an- 
nual reduction in newsprint needs. With the price of 
newsprint exceeding $300 a ton, and expectations for the 
price to escalate to $400 a ton by the mid-1980s, conser- 
vation practices are becoming more stringent and 
widespread in the industry. 

Newsprint consumption in the United States in 1974 
was 10.6 million tons on a 32-pound basis. In 1975, on the 
same basis weight, consumption had dropped to 9.6 
million tons. Converted to a 30-pound basis weight, con- 
sumption was 10.2 million tons in 1974 and 9.1 million 
tons in 1975. With conversion to 30-pound newsprint now 
the generally accepted basis for analysis, consumption in 
1976 was an estimated 9.6 million tons. By the end of 
1977 it will probably approximate 10 million tons. 


Newspaper Circulation 


At the start of 1976 there were 1,756 daily 
newspapers published, representing a drop of 12 dailies 
from the 1975 count. Circulation of daily newspapers by 
the end of 1975 amounted to 60.7 million copies, a drop 
of 1.2 million from the 1974 total. In this same time 
period there also was a loss of two Sunday papers and a 
drop in Sunday circulation of 500,000. 

The number of dailies and their circulations were ex- 
pected to increase by one percent by the end of 1976. The 
decline experienced in the weekly newspaper industry was 
more severe than that of dailies. At the beginning of 1976 
the number of weekly newspapers, at 7,486 represented a 
drop of 126 papers from those available at the beginning 
of 1975. 

Circulation of weekly newspapers, for the first time in 
over 10 years, dropped during 1975. Total circulation for 
the year amounted to 35.2 million copies, a decline of 
600,000, 2% below 1974. 

This turn-around in the historic growth pattern of 
weekly newspapers is attributed to several factors: some 
weekly publications converted to daily frequency, 
marginal publications were forced out of business, and 
some weeklies merged due to rising costs of materials, 
labor and postal distribution. 


Production Technology Continues 


Technical developments in newspaper production 
continued to receive major attention and dollar alloca- 
tions in 1976. A survey taken by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association last year found that daily 
newspapers spend twice as much for new production 
equipment than for plant expansion and modernization. 





Conversion to offset printing throughout the industry con- 
tinued strong, with more than three-fourths of all 
newspaper plants producing newspapers by lithography. 

Two out of three dailies and at least nine of every ten 
weeklies were printed by offset in late 1976. The circula- 
tion of daily papers continued to be predominately let- 
terpress, however. Though retaining letterpress, more and 
more publishers of daily newspapers are converting to 
photoplastic printing plates, dropping hot metal produc- 
tion, for the more economical marriage of photo-composi- 
tion to the printing production. 

By 1980, it is expected that every major daily 
newspaper in the country will be changed from hot metal 
composition to photo-composition with plastic plates, or 
will fully convert to offset production. 


international Trade 


While the dollar volume of international trade in 
newspaper copies is small, probably every major 
newspaper in the world moves across international boun- 
daries as foreign trade. The reasons for this are unique to 
most printed matter. Newspapers are traded not for their 
economic value but as a medium of communication be- 
tween countries on subjects including politics, culture, 
science and education. 


Outlook Favorable 


In view of the expected return to higher growth 
throughout the economy, publishers’ expectations for 
1977 are optimistic. Advertising revenues are expected to 
climb, circulation gains are expected, conscientiously ap- 
plied newsprint conservation programs and continued 
cooperation between labor and management augur well 
for the industry in 1977. The continuing development and 
implementation of new technologies, successful research 
efforts and educational programs will support a growth 
rate ranging between 7% and 8% per year to the 
mid-1980s. 

At the close of 1976 industry receipts exceeded $11 
billion, representing a 12% rise over the previous year. 
This healthy growth will be sustained throughout 1977 
and by year’s end, the value of receipts for newspaper 
publishing will approximate $12.7 billion, a 14% jump 
over 1976.—Charles R. Cook. 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING 


After several low growth years, the periodical 
publishing industry made a strong comeback in 1976. In- 
dustry revenues totaled $4.6 billion in 1976, a 9% jump 
over the 1975 level. This growth phase is expected to con- 
tinue through 1977, with a 10% rise that will push receipts 
over the $5 billion mark. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


A sharp upsurge in advertising activity during 1976 
was primarily responsible for the upward momentum in 
periodical publishing receipts. Industry receipts from 
subscription and newsstand sales also strongly supported 
this growth. 


Major Markets 


The periodical market is composed of three major 
groups: the general population, business and professional 
persons, and farmers. General consumer periodicals ac- 
count for over half of total periodical publishing receipts, 
business periodicals for about one-third, and farm 
publications, two percent. Business magazines remain the 
fastest growing segment of the periodical publishing 
market. 

The upturn in the economy in 1976 gave impetus to 
the launching of over 500 new magazines—twice the num- 
ber started in the United States in 1975. Publishers ap- 
peared more willing to try out new ideas in a more favora- 
ble business climate, and new publishers found investment 
capital more readily available. 

The trend in the consumer magazine market has been 
to publish more specialized publications appealing to 
readers with special interests and a diversified range of 
leisure time activities. These publications cover a wide 
range of activities and interests, among them hobbies, 
sports, consumer affairs, women’s liberation, and the en- 
vironment. 


Revenue Composition 


Periodical publishing receipts are derived from 
newsstand sales, subscriptions, and the sale of advertising. 
Advertising revenues remain the main source of the indus- 
try’s receipts; however, advertising’s contribution to total 
industry receipts continues to decline. Despite sharp gains 
in periodical advertising revenues in 1976, magazines’ 
share of the advertising dollar continued to drop. A 
decade ago 12 cents of every advertising dollar was spent 
in magazine advertising; in 1976 less than 9 cents went to 
this medium. 

The ability of periodical publishers to convince na- 
tional advertisers of the cost-effectiveness of magazine ad- 
vertising will determine whether the downward spiral in 
magazine advertising revenues will continue. Publishers’ 
efforts have focused on offering advertisers more selective 
audiences for their products. 

Postal rate increases remain of great concern to 
magazine publishers because of their impact on direct 
mail campaigns and publication delivery costs. To 
counter higher postal rates, publishers have been promot- 
ing single copy sales at the newsstand, and revenues from 
these sales have been gaining. 
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Cost Increases 


Higher production and postal costs continued to 
plague magazine publishers. Increases in paper, printing, 
and binding costs are primary considerations for the 
publishers. Paper costs are expected to increase about 5% 
annually through 1980, while printing and binding costs 
will increase an estimated 7% to 8% per annum. The 
tightening paper supply situation that publishers ex- 
perienced in purchasing some paper grades in 1976 could 
pose a problem for the next several years. The outlook for 
publication-grade production shows very slow growth for 
the next few years. 

Publishers have switched to lighter weight papers and 
smaller page sizes in combating rising postal costs. Reduc- 
ing the basic weight of publications also lowers storage 
space requirements and transportation costs. Some 
publishers have followed the lead of the book clubs and 
are listing postage separately from subscription prices. 
Others have turned to private home-delivery systems for 
portions of their subscription circulation. 


Employment Stable 


After showing a sizable decline in the late 1960's, 
employment in the periodical publishing industry ex- 
perienced sluggish growth in the first half of the 1970’s. 
Continuing this trend, total employment rose only 1% in 
1976, reaching 70,000 persons, and is expected to increase 
an additional 1% in 1977. However, a 1% decline in the 
number of production workers in 1976 lowered their 
ranks to 18,500; a 1% increase is forecast for 1977. 

Production workers as a percent of total employees in 
the periodical publishing industry continued to decline. 
An estimated 26% of total employees in 1977 will be pro- 
duction workers, compared to 35% a decade ago. These 
figures reflect both the displacement of workers by tech- 
nologically more advanced capital equipment and some 
publishers’ divestiture of their printing facilities. 


Uncertain Future 


The chronic concerns of rising postal rates and in- 
creasing production and distribution costs will continue to 
harass the industry in the next decade. With magazine ad- 
vertising revenues at record levels, periodical publishers 
will continue to see their share of advertising revenues 
decline over the next decade unless they can more effec- 
tively provide for the increasingly specialized needs of ad- 
vertisers. 

On the consumer side, magazine publishers will need 
to assess more carefully their markets in meeting the ever- 
changing special interests of their consuming publics. The 
challenges will be many for the industry, but periodical 
revenues are expected to reach $7 billion by 1985.—Rose 
Marie Zummo Bratland. 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


Expanding markets for U.S. books should push 
publishers’ receipts above $4.1 billion in 1977, represent- 
ing a': increase of $300 million, or 8% over estimated 
1976 sales of $3.8 billion. While price increases will con- 
tribute to this sales growth, other factors also will be at 
work, including more retail outlets, greater educational 
sales—primarily to institutions above the high school 
level—and greater foreign demand for the works of U.S. 
authors. Publishers’ profit margins were generally stable 
through the early 1970's and showed improvement in 
1975-76. Anticipated 1977 profits should continue at this 
higher level, although publishers of elementary and sec- 
ondary school textbooks will be under considerable 
pressure due to declining enrollments. 


Serving the Marketplace 


The U.S. book publishing industry consists of about 
1,200 establishments which employ an estimated 50,000 
persons. Both industry employment and the number of 
establishments declined in 1975-76, due either to con- 
tracting educational and library budgets and/or tighter 
management controls introduced by many companies. 
Publishers’ receipts maintained their upward trend, 
however, as college and vocational markets held 
relatively firm and sales through bookstores increased. 

Publishers compete in a variety of product categories. 
The six largest U.S. book categories and their approxi- 
mate contribution to total industry sales (in percent) are: 


Elementary and secondary 
General (trade) 

College textbooks 
Professional 

Mass-market paperback 
Book clubs 


Other significant book categories include subscription 
reference books, mail order publications, religious books, 
and university press books. 

Major outlets for U.S. books include bookstores, 
schools and colleges, libraries and other institutions, and 
direct shipment to consumers via the U.S. mails. Changing 
conditions in book distribution have forced U.S. 
publishers to re-examine these outlets. The number of 
U.S. bookstores has shown rapid expansion since the mid- 
dle 1960’s and a significant proportion of book sales 
through this channel is accounted for by major chain 
operations. Chain stores tend to be oriented to high traffic 
shopping centers and are particularly important to those 
publishers depending on high volume major author 
bestsellers where the widest possible exposure is desired. 
Despite constricted budgets in recent years, studies have 
shown U.S. libraries to be an important purchaser of many 





types of general adult trade books (including fiction, non- 
fiction, biography, history and other books) as well as 
juvenile, professional books, and textbooks. Faster and 
more efficient service to libraries has been a prime con- 
cern of book wholesalers. The use of computer >utput 
microfilm (COM) and video display termina's has 
brought about significant progress in serving this market. 


The Educational Market 


Schools, colleges, universities and other educational 
institutions represent the largest single market for U.S. 
books. Textbooks alone accounted for 31% or about $1.2 
billion in publishers estimated sales in 1976. Approx- 
imately 25,000 publishing employees, half the industry's 
total, are engaged in producing books primarily for 
schools. The total school market is vast, but declining 
enrollments and limitations on expenditures are having an 
impact on certain segments of this market. After ex- 
periencing sizable growth in number of students during 
the 1960's, U.S. public and nonpublic elementary schools 
have seen a steady decline in enrollments since the 1969 
peak of 36.8 million students. The fall 1976 enrollment 
was estimated to be 33.3 million students and projections 
show further elementary school declines through 1981, 
when U.S. enrollment should bottom out at 30.8 million 
students. High school enrollment, public and nonpublic, 
peaked in fall 1976 with an estimated 15.5 million stu- 
dents. The number of persons attending high schools is ex- 
pected to decline through fall 1984, when enrollment is 
projected to level off at 13.3 million students. Educa- 
tional expenditures for U.S. elementary and secondary 
schools are expected to hold steady at about $70 billion, 
even in the face of enrollment declines. School plant and 
equipment maintenance, increased staff salaries, and pay- 
ment of interest on bonds are primary reasons for continu- 
ing at this level of expenditure. In view of lower construc- 
tion needs and instructional staff requirements, book 
publishers anticipate the possibility of higher expenditures 
per student for instructional materials. 

The nation’s colleges (2 and 4 year), universities and 
vocational schools represent the growth side of the U.S. 
educational market. Institutions of higher education had 
an estimated fall 1976 enrollment of 11 million, up from 
6.4 million in 1966. Enrollment is expected to reach 12 
million by 1982, but begin to decline gradually to 11.6 
million in 1984. Expenditures for higher education 
totaled $41 billion in 1975 and are projected at over $52 
billion by fall 1983. These institutions constitute the prin- 
cipal market for publishers of technical, scientific and 
professional books. Sales of books in high quality paper- 
bound format have found a ready market in these educa- 
tional institutions; publishers are able to meet the infor- 
mational needs of students at lower costs of production 
while students benefit by an extension of their purchasing 
power. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Technology and Books 


In the past decade the U.S. book publishing industry 
has been witness to an ever-widening array of technologi- 
cal innovations. Employment of these innovations fre- 
quently begins upon completion of the author's 
manuscript. Publishers no longer assume that original 
manuscripts must be published in hard-cover format. 
Original publishing in paperbound format is increasing 
rapidly and in some instances the author’s work may be 
published in microform. Publishers’ emphasis on cost con- 
trol in book production has resulted in the setting of type 
by either cold, photographic, or even computer generated 
composition rather than the more expensive hot metal 
process. Several publishers have established in-house 
composition facilities, taking over an operation that was 
previously contracted out to independent typesetting 
establishments. Printing and binding of books generally 
remain in the hands of book printing firms, but book dis- 
tribution is usually the prerogative of the publishers and it 
is in this operation that technology has had a major im- 
pact. 

Whether books are distributed through either 
publishers’ warehouses or book wholesalers’ facilities, the 
growth of computer assisted automatic processing and 
scanning controls has been a boon to the industry. The 
number of individual U.S. book titles published in 1975 
was 39,372, two and one half times greater than the 
15,012 titles published just 15 years earlier. The quantity 
of books produced each year exceeds 1.5 billion, and effi- 
cient distribution techniques has forced publishers to im- 
print an International Standard Book Number (ISBN) on 
hardcover and many softcover books. Publishers of mass 
market paperbound books are beginning to employ either 
a bar code or universal product code (UPC) system to bet- 
ter control the handling and processing of millions of 
copies each month. 


international Trade 


Exports of U.S. books in 1976 totaled an estimated 
$293 million, 9% above 1975's receipts of $269 million. 
In the decade 1966 to 1976, U.S. book exports grew at an 
annual rate of 9.2%. 

Major markets for U.S. books include Canada, 
Australia, Japan, and the United Kingdom which combine 
to represent 70% of total U.S. book shipments. The U.S. 
book industry maintains extensive distribution centers 
abroad, particularly in the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands. Thus, unknown quantities of U.S. book ex- 
ports to these countries are ultimately re-shipped to other 
foreign markets. 

International trade in U.S. books is especially strong 
for textbooks, subscription reference books, and techni- 
cal, scientific and professional books. These three catego- 
ries account for 50% of total U.S. book exports. 
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Direct exports represent just one aspect of U.S. 
publishers’ interest in foreign trade. A significant if un- 
determinable amount of trade takes place with (1) the sale 
of book rights to foreign publishers, (2) the co-publication 
of books with foreign firms, and (3) the overseas produc- 
tion and sale of books in foreign markets. 

Imports of books to the United States have grown 
from $60 million in 1966 to an estimated $144 million in 
1976. The largest supplier of U.S. book imports is the 
United Kingdom, accounting for about one-third of total 
shipments. Between 10% and 12% of U.S. book imports 
are in a language other than English. 


interest in Washington 


Activities of the Federal government are drawing the 
increased attention of the book publishing industry. For 
several years, the Internal Revenue Service has held that 
certain pre-publication expenditures by U.S. publishers 
should be capitalized rather than expensed and publishers 
have sought Congressional restoration of what they 
believe to be proper accounting of such items. The U.S. 
Department of Justice announced in the summer of 1975 
that it had filed a final judgement to end its 1974 antitrust 
complaint against 21 major U.S. publishers. This settle- 
ment was based on a consent decree in which the 21 
publishers agreed to cease certain world-wide marketing 
arrangements with United Kingdom publishers. 

Primary industry attention has been focused on Con- 
gress, where a 16-year effort to establish a completely 
revised copyright law was accomplished late in 1976. 
Under the new law the length of copyright protection 
becomes the lifetime of the author plus 50 years, a sub- 
stantial increase over the former provision of 28 years 
plus one extension of an additional 28 years. The newly 
revised law should enable the United States to join the 
Berne Union, an international copyright agreement which 
provides for the protection of rights in foreign countries. 


Future Developments 


Receipts of U.S. book publishers should continue to 
increase, reaching close to $7.8 billion by 1985. This 
would represent an annual rate of growth of 8.2% from 
1976 receipts of $3.8 billion. 

Book publishers foresee growth opportunities in 
bookstore and mass market sales, and in the college, 
university and adult education fields. Book sales to li- 
braries and elementary and secondary schools should re- 
main relatively stable through 1985 unless funding re- 
quirements are significantly increased. 

Expansion of U.S. publishers’ international activities 
in the next decade seems assured. Exports represented 
7.6% of total U.S. book sales in 1976, up from 5.8% in 
1966. By 1985, the combination of direct exports, co- 
publishing and the sale of reprint rights should make the 


international operations of U.S. publishers account for be- 
tween 10% and 15% of total industry receipts.—William 
S. Lofquist. 


BOOK PRINTING 


Receipts of the U.S. book manufacturing industry 
should exceed $1.34 billion in 1977, a 7% gain above 
1976's estimated industry sales of $1.25 billion. Profits of 
book printers will continue to be under heavy pressure, 
with higher prices of raw materials—particularly paper— 
and high capital equipment investment requirements com- 
bining to restrain industry margins. Growth in unit ship- 
ments of books appear favorable for the adult trade and 
college markets, but declining or stable enrollments in the 
nation’s elementary and secondary schools will be a limit- 
ing factor in textbook sales. 


Patterns of Change 


Book manufacturing in the United States is an indus- 
try in transition. Declines in both employment and num- 
ber of establishments, coupled with low rates of capacity 
utilization, have tended to increase sales concentration 
without significantly improving the financial positions of 
many book printing companies. Price competition is in- 
tense, while increases in the printers’ service to 
customers—the book publishers—become more costly. 
Strides made in composition, platemaking, printing, and 
binding technology have significantly reduced manufac- 
turers’ labor costs but also have brought about over- 
capacity and increased financing of debt. These less than 
favorable conditions have not been aided by U.S. markets 
for books: unit sales have been relatively steady since the 
early 1970's and no dramatic upturn in unit shipments of 
books is foreseen. 

Such negative factors, however, should not detract 
from the many positive accomplishments registered by the 
nation’s book printers over the past few years. Industry 
productivity has made rapid gains, due to a combination 
of technological innovations. The introduction of com- 
puter-controlled typesetting machines, the employment of 
automated film processing and platemaking equipment, 
and the replacement of letterpress printing machines by 
highspeed, fast-makeready web-offset printing and bind- 
ing machines have had a significant impact on production 
worker output. Elapsed time between submission to the 
printer of an author’s manuscript in “raw” or typeset form 
and completion of the bound printed product ready for 
shipment has been moderateiy reduced, enabling 
publishers to reach their markets faster. Since the number 
of copies printed per title has not expanded, book printers 
have structured their operations and equipment to profita- 
bly accommodate publishers’ demand for smaller print 
runs. 





Strategies and Market Demands 


While some books face limited markets (for example, 
first novels, biographies, and technical works) and require 
printings of well under 10,000 copies per title, other 
books (for example, encyclopedias, elementary and secon- 
dary textbooks, and mass market paperbound books) may 
demand the printing and binding of one million or more 
copies. The array of equipment, facilities and skills 
necessary to efficiently manufacture books anywhere 
within this production range has lead to heavy specializa- 
tion. Establishments geared only to one type of book—the 
mass market paperback, for example, or the short press 
run, standard size, adhesive bound general trade book— 
have become more common in the industry. Development 
of the web-offset printing press has encouraged such 
specialization. Available in a variety of sizes and linked 
with different folding and binding combinations, web- 
offset presses are beginning to compete effectively with 
both sheet-fed presses (for smail print runs of 10,000 
copies or less) and rotary letterpress equipment (for large 
print runs of 100,000 copies or more). Book printers have 
acknowledged the advantages of web-offset but have been 
reluctant to add such equipment in view of (1) high press 
cost and current industry over-capacity, and (2) because 
their older equipment, generally letterpress, is fully 
depreciated and thus capable of competing favorably with 
web-offset within selected printing ranges 

Specialization has also led some book manufacturers 
to significantly upgrade their composition equipment 
Many technical, scientific and professional books require 
an array of typesetting formats, available only through 
computer-generated systems. Though costly, such systems 
are expected to place these printing firms in an advan- 
tageous position. Many publishers are exploring the 
possiblity of doing some preliminary in-house composi- 
tion, and those printers whose systems are compatible with 
the publishers’ operations will reap the benefits 

An additional strategy employed by book printers re- 
lates to standardization. A number of printers are 
deliberately limiting—for cost effective reasons— 
manufacturing options available to publishers. Variations 
in the grades and sizes of paper are reduced; choices in 
book cloth and cover board are restricted; adhesive bind- 
ing rather than the more expensive sewn binding is an ad- 
ditiona! limitation. The object is to reduce to a minimum 
the unit cost of manufacturing a book, resulting in both 
savings to the publisher and economical operation to the 
printer 


Future Challenges 


By 1985, net sales of the U.S. book printing industry 
should approach $2.35 billion, reflecting annual average 
growth of 7.3% from 1976. This 9-year period will find 
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book manufacturers coping with a series of challenges 
arising from both domestic and international sources 

Making full use of the technological advances sweep- 
ing the book printing industry requires heavy capital in- 
vestment, a condition that apprears certain to reduce the 
number of firms engaged exclusively in book manufactur- 
ing. Mergers and acquisitions will increase, resulting in 
greater industry sales concentration among the leading 
companies. Industry over-capacity, which plagued firms 
throughout much of the 1967 to 1976 period, should gra- 
dually subside and strengthen the manufacturers’ profit 
situation. Much of the new technology, purchased at such 
high cost through the 1970's, will be more effectively 
utilized by both printers and their customers—the book 
publishers—in order to supply books to markets at 
minimum expense 

Recent efforts to establish a new U.S. copyright law 
have created concern among some industry members. 
Legislation enacted late in 1976 will end the manufactur- 
ing restriction of the present copyright law, a condition 
that requires U.S. publishers to have their works printed 
and bound in the United States if they are to receive U.S. 
copyright protection. Congress extended this manufactur- 
ing provision to include Canadian printcrs by 1978 and to 
nullify the entire provision by July 1982, placing U.S. 
book manufacturers in a wary position regarding the po- 
tential of foreign competition. However, the U.S. book 
printing industry should be able to meet these challenges 
by increased use of modern, cost-efficient technology and 
by developing ever closer relationships with publishers 
and suppliers to meet the needs of the country’s expanding 
book markets—William S. Lofquist 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Accompanying last year’s economic upswing was an 
encouraging jump in the dollar volume of commercial 
printing, spurred by a renewed demand for publications 
and printed advertising. There also was added the de- 
mand for print matter for Bicentennial activities and elec- 
tion campaigns. Dollar volume of commercial printing in 
1976 amounted to $13.5 billion, a jump of almost 12% 
over the dismal record of 1975. As buyers of print con- 
tinue to return to the marketplace, volume at the nation’s 
22,000 commercial printing plants is expected to increase 
by 11% and hit $15 billion by the end of this year. 


Employment Recovers 


Industry employment gained in mid-1973 and con- 
tinued strong through that year for a year-end total of 
346,000. The employment count remained strong through 
1974 and totaled 349,000. In concert with weaknesses 
throughout the economy in mid-1975, industry employ- 
ment began to drop and by the end of that year was down 
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to 346,000, a drop of almost 1%. Supported by the gra- 
dual upswing in business activity last year, it began to rise 
By the end of 1976 it had grown by just over | percent to 
an estimated 350,000 persons. This growth is expected to 
continue through 1977, and by the end of this year, total 
industry employment will approximate 357,000, repre- 
senting a 2% increase above the 1976 estimated count. 
The production worker total employment ratio is ex- 
pected to maintain the historic relationship of 3-to-1. Pro- 
duction workers in 1977 will total 276,000, a 2% increase 
from 1976 


Product Process Structure 


Neither the product structure nor the process struc- 
ture of the commercial printing industry are expected to 
deviate from historic patterns 

One-third of the total dollars of printing will be 
general job printing of many miscellaneous products, with 
60% done by lithography. With more than $3 billion esti- 


mated for 1977, the largest identifiable product group of 
commercial work will be publications printing—27% of 


the total. Magazine printing, estimated at over $2 billion 
for the year, will represent about 60% of publications 
work. Directories, catalogs and newspaper supplements 
will comprise the remainder 

Advertising printing, the second largest identifiable 
segment of commercial printing, is expected to exceed $3 
billion by the end of 1977. Three-fourths of all advertis- 
ing printing will be produced by lithography. Labels and 
printed rolls for packaging, now close to $2 billion, will 
represent about 12% and the remaining 5% will be in fi- 
nancial and legal printing. 

Lithography continues to capture more and more of 
the total commercial printing market. By the end of 1977, 
commercial lithography will approach two-thirds of the 
total; letterpress, slipping still further will be less than 
one-fourth of all commercial printing. The remaining 
share will be held by a combination of commercial gra- 
vure and commercial screen printing, with gravure just 
over 12% and screen 3% 


Foreign Trade 


The trading of printed matter between the United 
States and other countries is relatively small compared to 
the total dollar volume of the printing industry. Printed 
matter enters international trade not primarily for price 
or other economic reasons, but for its subject content. 
This, primarily, is the reason international trade in books 
in 1976 accounted for half of both the $620 million in 
printing exported and about one-half of the $325 million 
of printed matter imported last year. 

Canada continues as this country’s major customer for 
printed matter, receiving about half of our total exports. 
The major supplier to the United States is the United 


Kingdom, which ships one-fourth of ali printed matter im- 
ported into the United States. 


A Business of Small Businesses 


The commercial printing industries continue to be 
among the most widely dispersed of all manufacturing ac- 
tivities, and still constitute the nation’s largest grouping of 
small businesses. 

Although well over 80% of the 22.000 printing plants 
in the country employ less than 20 persons, they account 
for about one-fourth of the total value of industry 
receipts. At the opposite end of the spectrum, less than one 
percent of all printing plants employ 250 or more persons 
but account for one-fourth of the dollar volume. In the 
middle are about 5,000 plants—15% of the total— 
employing between 20 and 250 persons and producing 
one-half of the $13 billion of commercial printing. 

Though the industry is one of the most widely dis- 
persed geographically—almost every county in the nation 
has some form of printing activity—it tends to be concen- 
trated in industrial centers. The eastern United States has 
the greatest concentration of printing plants, with 15,000 
of the 22,000 total. About 11.000 plants or half the na- 
tional total are located in the Northeast; 4,000 plants are 
located in the Southeast. The slightly over 3,000 plants in 
the Central States are about evenly divided between the 
North Central and South Central Regions. The remaining 
4,000 plants, about 18% of the total, are in the West 


Printers’ R&D Small 


Understandably, with over 80% of establishments in 
the industry employing fewer than 20 persons, the total 
dollars allocated for research and development by prin- 
ters is very small. However, printers continue to reap the 
benefits of extensive research and development for their 
industry by those companies that serve them. With a view 
to expanding their markets, paper manufacturers, ink and 
chemical companies and manufacturers of capital equip- 
ment continually allocate sizable portions of their budgets 
to refine and improve their graphic industry products. 
Almost without exception, major technological innova- 
tions in the products used by commercial printers have 
been developed in the laboratories of the firms supplying 
or servicing the industry. 


Outlook Optimistic 


The economic upswing that started last year is ex- 
pected to continue this year. As more and more print 
buyers return to the marketplace, a prosperous year is en- 
visioned for commercial printers. A 12% jump in the 
value of receipts during 1976 brought total dollar volume 
of commercial printing to $13.5 billion. By the end of this 
year an 11% rise is expected, and the value of receipts for 





commercial printing will approximate $15 billion. Track- 
ing closely the growth expected throughout the economy 
into the mid-1980's the commercial printing industry 
receipts are expected to grow at a compound annual rate 
of 9% and by 1985 amount to over $29 billion—Charles 
R Cook 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS 


For business forms manufacturers, 1976 marked the 
beginning of a return to normalcy. After extremely high 
demand years in 1973 and 1974, the forms industry ex- 
perienced a sharp downturn in 1975 as manufacturers and 
customers worked off their high inventories from 1974 

The 10% rise in business forms shipments during 
1976 indicated that steady recovery was underway. Busi- 
ness forms industry receipts are expected to reach $2.8 
billion in 1977, a gain of 11% over the 1976 level 


Prices Lag, Orders Gain 


While form orders, production rates, and shipments 
were increasing in 1976, price performance in the forms 
industry showed no improvement. Aggressive price com- 
petition among some forms-suppliers tended to keep 
prices at depressed levels 

New orders were up more than 10% over the 1975 
level; however, forms-producers had anticipated an even 
larger gain for 1976, since customers had worked off their 
inventories in 1975. In addition, the average order size 
was down because customers were ordering only to meet 
current needs and not to build up inventories. These 
smaller orders added to the processing costs of forms- 
manulacturers 

With shipment rates and production schedules on the 
upswing, the improved capacity utilization of 1975 is ex- 
pected to continue throughout 1977. However, because of 
weaker pricing and rising production costs, the profit pic- 
ture was not encouraging in 1976 


Employment Paces Shipments 


In the period 1967 to 1972, total employment for the 
mantlold business forms industry rose at an average an- 
nual rate of 2% while production worker ranks increased 
at an annual rate of 3%. Industry shipments gained at an 
annual rate of 9% during this period 

By comparison, during the period 1972-74 total 
employment growth in the industry averaged 7% annually 
as the production worker count climbed an average of 8% 
per annum. Accounting for this sharp jump in employment 
was the strong demand for business forms, which showed a 


’ 


27% average annual increase in shipments during this 2- 
ycar span 
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In line with a more moderate 10% growth rate for 
shipments, employment gains for 1976 were estimated in 
the 3% range, while the production worker growth rate 
was 4%. Employment increases for 1977 are expected to 
parallel the 1976 rates. 


industry Highly Specialized 


Manifold business forms account for over 90% of the 
business forms industry’s total shipments. The industry 
produces over 90% of business forms manufactured by all 
industries. Its secondary products are mostly in the com- 
mercial printing field. 

There are over 700 establishments in the United 
States which manufacture business forms as their primary 
product; a decade ago there were 500 such establishments. 
Three-fourths of the employees in these plants are produc- 
tion workers. In 1972, 56% of the business forms plants 
had 20 or more employees. 


Product Make-Up Stable 


Although some shift in production mix from unit set 
forms to continuous forms has occurred in recent years, 
the product mix for manifold business forms has remained 
stable. Continuous forms account for nearly two-thirds of 
all manufactured forms, unit set or snap-apart represent 
one-third, and sales books make up the remainder. 

Continuous forms remain the growth leader among 
forms. The growth in electronic data processing applica- 
tions has contributed to the tremendous gains made by 
both stock and custom continuous forms in recent years. 


Demand Linked to Technology 


Business forms growth is strongly tied to computer 
usage of forms as input and output media in electronic 
data processing systems. Although the use of computer- 
output-microfilm (COM) and high-speed nonimpact prin- 
ters has had some impact on the forms market, these tech- 
nologies do not presently pose a serious threat to forms 
growth 

The business forms market stands to gain from the in- 
creasing usage of smaller computer units by a broader seg- 
ment of both industry and the business community. In ad- 
dition, a trend toward decentralizing computer operations 
by replacing a large computer installation with smaller 
ones should further bolster forms sales. 

The growth of these smaller systems will be accom- 
panied by fewer new installations of large systems and 
high-speed impact printers, causing some losses for busi- 
ness forms manufacturers in this area. The shift from 
larger to smaller computer systems will require forms 
manufacturers to develop more efficient production, dis- 
tribution, and sales techniques to handle smaller orders. 
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Forecast Favorable 


Since growth in the forms market is mostly tied to 
forms usage in computer systems, any loss in these markets 
to new technologies will directly impact on forms ship- 


ments. Uncertainty remains as to the extent of the impact 
on long-term growth trends for business forms. Despite 
this uncertainty, forms shipments are expected to total 
over $6 billion in 1985, rising at a compound annual rate 
of 10.1%.—Rose Marie Zummo Bratland. 
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U.S. BOOKSTORES SHOW RAPID GROWTH 


By William S. Lofquist 


{[NOTE: The following article presents an overview 
of trends and developments in the U.S. retail bookstores 
sector. An analysis of regional activity by U.S. bookstores 
will appear in the next issue of Printing and Publishing.]| 


Despite a recent leveling off in sales volume, the U.S 
retail bookstore field has displayed unparalleled expan- 
sion over the past decade. The industry currently consists 
of an estimated 12,000 stores which employ upwards of 
40,000 workers. Bookstore sales for 1976 were about 
$1.3 billion, but this figure does not include sales of either 
college or religious-owned bookstores 

Data collected by the Bureau of the Census show that 
in 1972 the average U.S. bookstore could be profiled as 


tollows 


—Average sales: $171,079 

—Sales per employee: $29,748 

—Payroll per employee: $4,114 
—Employees per establishment: just under 6 
—Type of ownership: sole proprietorship 
—Books as a percent of total sales: 75-80% 


Retail bookstores may be found throughout the 
United States, with store locations showing remarkably 
even geographic dispersion. Census data covering 7,830 
bookstores provided the following regional breakdowns 
in 1972 


Number of 


Region bookstores 


US. total 7,830 
Northeast 1,857 
North Central 1.874 
South 2.217 
West 1,882 


Sales of all products and services by these 7,830 stores 
came to $907 million in 1972, representing average an- 
nual increases of 14% from 1963 sales of $279 million 


Bookstores as Retailers 


The scale of operations by the average U.S. bookstore 
is generally not as large as that of most other retail 
establishments. Using 1972 figures as a basis for compari- 
sion, bookstores have fewer employees, lower sales per 
employee, and roughly half the sales per establishment as 
the average retail business 


Average 
retail 
establish- 
ment 


Sales per establishment $171,079 $348,023 
Sales per employee 29,748 39,267 
Payroll per employee 4,114 4,939 
Employees per establishment 5.8 8.9 


Bookstores 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Since the early 1970's the number of U.S. bookstores 
has surged and sales have more than doubled. This growth 
is particularly impressive when compared to data on US. 
retail store activity over the 18-year period 1954-72. Dur- 
ing this time span sales increased at an average annual rate 
of only 4.3% per year for retail bookstores versus a 5.2% 
annual rate of increase for the average non-bookstore 
retail establishment. The average number of paid 
employees per U.S. bookstore increased to 5.8 in 1972 
from 4.8 in 1954, yet paid employees per retail non- 
bookstore establishment were 8.9 in 1972 versus 6.3 in 
1954 

A significant trend in the U.S. retail business has been 
the relative decline in establishments formed as sole 
proprietorships or partnerships, and a correspondent gain 
in businesses formed as corporations. As recently as 1958, 
67% of all bookstores (and 69% of retail non-bookstore 
establishments) were formed as sole proprietorships; by 
1972, this had dropped to 47% for bookstores and 52% 
for non-bookstores. Partnerships represented 12% of 
retail bookstore entities in 1958 (and 15% of non- 
bookstores); in 1972, partnerships came to represent just 
8% of both bookstore and non-bookstore establishments. 


Tracking Annual Sales 


Information on U.S. bookstore sales is collected on a 
periodic basis by the Bureau of the Census. For many 
years, dating back to at least 1929, annual bookstore sales 
were reported in the Census of Business. Beginning in 
1954, the Census of Business has appeared every 4 or 5 
years. Since the 1960's, however, the Bureau of the Census 
has measured U.S. retail bookstore sales on a monthly 
basis. This measurement is accomplished by sampling ap- 
proximately 103 bookstores each month and reporting 
their net change in sales (in percent) in the current busi- 
ness reports publication, Monthly Retail Trade: Sales and 
Accounts Receivable. Chart | plots annual bookstore sales 
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for the Census of Business years 1929-72, and applies the 
Monthly Retail Trade percent changes to derive sales for 
the years 1973-76 


Chart 1.—Bookstore Sales Reach $1.3 Billion 


Million $ 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


As noted by this chart, U.S. bookstore sales began to 
exhibit extraordinary growth starting in the middle 
1960's. Between 1974 and 1975 bookstores recorded a 
30% sales increase. Data for the first 10 months of 1976 
show relatively flat sales compared to the same months of 
1975. The final tally for 1976 should place sales for the 
year at about $1.3 billion, the same as 1975. 


The Structure of Bookstore Operations 


Despite a surge in chain and multi-unit activity in the 
U.S. bookstore field, nearly one out of three stores re- 
mains a small one- or two-person operation with no paid 
employees (outside of the owners). While such stores ac- 
count for nearly one-third of total establishments, total 
sales by this group in 1972 represented just 5% of total in- 
dustry sales. Table 2 records data on selected aspects of 
U.S. booxstore activities, including number of employees 
and establishments, payroll, annual sales, and legal form 
of organization. 

The 9-year period 1963-72 witnessed a surge of in- 
terest in bookstores as a retail opportunity. The number of 
bookstores doubled while sales more than tripled. Indus- 
try employment went to 28,703 in 1972 from 12,439 in 
1963. Payroll costs jumped to $118 million from $36 
million in this time frame. 

Of particular significance was the type of bookstore 
coming onto the retail scene: the corporation. While the 
majority of stores continued to be either an individual 


Table 2.—U.S. Bookstores, General Statistics: 1929-72 





Item 1972 1967 


1963 1958 1954 





Number of establishments 


Total 
Establishments with payroll 


Annual sales ($1,000) 


Total ; ; 907,027 
Establishments with payroll 853,853 


Employment and payroll 


Paid employees 
Payroll, entire year ($1,000) 


28,703 
118,080 


Legal form of organization 


Individual proprietorships 3,715 
Partnerships : ee eee ian 629 
Corporations = Sneha iiete 2,706 
Other, including cooperatives .............. 780 








427,590 





279,484 
264,586 


196,283 
178,399 


151,204] 267,682 117,021 
138,718 n.a. A. n.a. 




















n.a.—Not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





proprietorship or a partnership, by 1972 more than one 
third of all bookstores (2,706 out of 7,830) were legally 
formed as corporations. Emphasis on incorporation is the 
outgrowth of a number of factors including the prolifera- 
tion of multi-unit establishments and certain financial ad- 
vantages accompanying this type of legal organization. In- 
corporated bookstores had 1972 sales of $583 million, or 
64% of total bookstore sales of $907 million. 

The number of bookstores formed as cooperatives has 
also increased. Census data for the period 1963-72 do not 
show specifically the number of bookstore cooperatives, 
but the 780 stores listed as “other, including coopera- 
tives” is believed to include a sizable proportion of such 
establishments 


Activity by Size of Establishment 


Recent trends in the bookstore business indicate a 
greater concentration of total industry activity by the 
largest establishments. While opinions differ as to what 
constitutes a “small,” “medium,” or “large” establish- 
ment—particularly when the added factor of inflation is 
considered—the size of a bookstore establishment may 
grouped as follows 


Size Annual Sales 


Small Under $50,000 
Medium $50,000 to $500,000 
Large Over $500,000 


The Bureau of the Census reported 6,695 bookstore 
establishments operating the entire year of 1972. Sales of 
these stores totaled $828 million. (Census also showed 
1,135 bookstores operating on a less than 12 month basis 
during 1972, with sales of $79 million.) Table 3 provides 
a listing of bookstore establishments, sales, payroll and 
employment for selected years 1958-72, with data ar- 
ranged by sale size of establishment 

In 1963, only seven bookstore establishments had an- 
nual sales of $2 million or more; in 1972, 33 bookstores 
had $2 million or more in annual sales and four stores had 
sales exceeding $5 million 

While the upward thrust of bookstore sales has forced 
expanded store operations, it is unclear as to the impact 
greater sales have on store profitability. Considering just 
two factors—sales per employee and payroll costs per 
employee—table 3 indicates that bookstores with annual 
sales of between $300,000 to $500,000 had on the average 
higher sales per employee in 1972 ($33,926) and lower 
payroll costs per employee ($4,316) than the average of 
those stores who had larger sales volumes in 1972. Such 
an analysis, of course, can be carried to the extreme: in 
1972 the 839 establishments with annual sales between 
$10,000 to $19,000 had average sales per employee of 
$46,429 and payroll costs of $2,284. The applicability of 
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such ratio analyses carries impited |:mitations, and factors 
influencing profits are obviously not restricted to sales, 
payroll costs, and employment 

Although one-half of all U.S. bookstores have annual 
sales of less than $50,000, these stores accounted for only 
7% of total retail bookstore sales in 1972. The large 
stores (with annual sales in excess of $500,000) signifi- 
cantly increased their share of total store receipts between 
the years 1963 and 72. The Census statistics showed 75 
establishments in 1963 with individual sales above 
$500,000; by 1972 the list included 265 such stores. Total 
sales of this group in 1963 was $80 million and accounted 
for 30% of all U.S. bookstore sales; by 1972, total sales 
had risen to $298 million and represented 36% of all 
bookstore sales. This sales output was generated by 9,962 
employees at a payroll cost of $44 million; thus, 36% of 
total industry sales were produced by 37% of total indus- 
try employment which accounted for 40% of total indus- 
try payroll. 

Medium-sized bookstores (sales of $50,000 to 
$500,000) had the greatest share of total industry sales 
volume in 1972: $468 million or 57% of the $828 million 
total for U.S. bookstores operating the entire year. These 
3,024 stores employed 15,104 persons (56% of all 
employees) and had payroll costs of $60 million (55% of 
total industry payroll costs). 

Although the number of small bookstores (sales of 
less than $50,000 annually) doubled between 1963 and 
1972 (to 3,406 establishments in 1972 from 1,624 stores 
in 1963), their share of total industry sales declined to 7% 
in 1972 from 12% in 1963. Combined small establish- 
ment sales of $62 million in 1972 was achieved by a work 
force of 1,888 employees. 


Chain and Multi-Unit Operations 


Substantial growth in multi-unit activity has charac- 
terized the U.S. bookstore business for the past decade. 
Evidence of this growth may be found in table 4, where 
Statistics on various categories of single and multi-unit 
bookstore establishments appear for selected years be- 
tween 1958 and 1972. 

In 1963, the single unit firm or establishment was 
clearly the dominant sales outlet. Over two-thirds or $142 
million of total bookstore sales ($196 million) came from 
single unit firms compared to sales of under one-third or 
$54 million for multi-unit outlets. By 1972, multi-unit 
establishments had increased their share of total sales to 
42% ($365 million). Based on sales trends over the 9-year 
period 1963-72, industry sales through multi-unit 
establishments will surpass single unit sales by 1980. 

The data in table 4 indicate an additional factor with 
regard to multi-unit sales: those multi-unit firms with 
more than 50 establishments are accounting for ever 
greater percentages of total bookstore sales. In 1972, the 
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Table 3.—U.S. Bookstores, Generai Statistics by Sales Size, Selected Years 





Number of establishments Annual sales ($1,000) 
Sales size of bookstore 1972 1967 1963 1958 1972 1967 1963 1958 








All establishments, total ae pak 7,830 2,960 3,154 2,885 | $907,027 | $427,590} $297,484 | $196,283 





Establishments operated entire year, total... .. 6,695 2,886 2,845 2,733 | 827,586; 417,065) 266,906 187,979 
With annual sales of: ran : 
$5 million or more. . eee eee Ae 4 23,252 60.700 
$2 million to $4.999 million . 29 83,156 : 50.146 23.230 

$1 million to $1.999 million... Sc ean 46 62,376 46,547 


$500,000 to $999,000 vehereaeins 186 128,908 61,294 30,084 18,472 
$300,000 to $499,000 ...... jvnbees 350 134,109 54,355 30,095 21,943 
$100,000 to $299,000 .. ee 446 245,866} 110,339 84,922 59,349 
$50,009 to $99,000... Sea ore age’ ,228 87,805 51,384 38,530 31,215 
$30,000 to $49,000 ; ees - 715 28,054 16,149 17,548 15,365 
$20,000 to $29,000 ; 587 14,683 12,881 7,230 7,860 
$10,000 to $19,000 Said edest 839 12,118 2,649 5,617 7,285 
Less than $10,000.... mee ee ,265 7,259 697 2,734 3,260 





Establishments not operated year, total heise 135 n.a. n.a. A. 79,441 10,525 12,578 8,304 


In business at end of year..... wa ” 135 74 309 42,687 3,535 6,489 4,314 
Not in business at end of year'..... 130 n.a. na a. 36,764 6,990 6,089 3,990 








Payroll, entire year ($1,000) Number of paid employees 
Sales size of bookstore 1972 1967 1963 1958 1972 1967 1963 1958 








All establishments, total ' ...| $118,080 | $61,706 | $36,252 | $24,367 28,703 18,010 12,439 10,168 





Establishments operated entire year, total...... 108,856 60,124 34,792 23,424 26,954 17,572 11,667 9,636 
With annual sales of 
$5 million or more ees ee 3836 10,129 862 2,993 
$2 million to $4.999 million aaa 13,114 2,932 
$1 million to $1.999 million . . 7” 9,908 7,409 2,239 1,816 
$500,000 to $999,000 Fi aees taedartee 17,150 8,378 3,929 2,228 
$300,000 to $499,000 ates 17,061 7,515 3,953 1,943 
$100,000 to $299,000 a 32,040 14,877 7,857 4,557 
$50,000 to $99,000 — , - 10,736 6,727 3,294 2,240 
$30,000 to $49,000 Pa Pe 2,834 2,190 1,020 776 
$20,000 to $29,000 Sala 1,269 2,152 445 764 
$10,000 to $19,000 : € 596 577 261 198 
Less than $10,000 ermal 312 170 162 57 





Establishments not operated year, total. . 9,224 1,582 1,749 438 





In business at end of year ces ee 4,716 461 411 35 
Not in business at end of year’ ca i 4,508 1,121 1,338 403 





























n.a.—Not available 
— Represents zero 


' Includes establishments which operated at some time during the year but were not in operation on December 31st of the respective year. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 4.—U.S. Bookstores, Single Units and Multi-units, 1958-72 





Number of Firms Number of establishments 


1972 | 1967 1963 1958 1972 1967 1963 1958 








Total, firms operating entire year 6,640 2,425 2,869 na 7,830 2,960 3,154 2,885 
T 
Single units total 6,359 | 2,255 2,719 na 6,359 2,255 2,719 2,600 


a 











Operated by 1-establishment firms 6,250 | 2,197 2,657 na 6,250 2,197 2,657 2,546 
Operated by multiestablishment firms' 109 | 58 | 62 n.a. 109 58 62 54 


Multi-units, total 281 | 170 | 150 na 1,471 435 





2-establishment multi-units 146 | 103 100 na 292 191 


3-establishment multi-units 59 | 
4- or 5-establishment multi-units 37 
6- to 10-establishment multi-units 24 | 
11- to 25-establishment multi-units 
26- to 50-establishment multi-units 
51- to 100-establishment multi-units 
101-or-more-establishment multi-units 








19 na 177 53 
18 n.a. 163 64 
8 n.a. 165 50 
3 na 128 32 
1 na 134 32 
1 na 202 13 
_ n.a. 210 _— 




















Notes: (D)— Withheld to avoid disclosure 
n.a.— Not available 
— Represents zero 





Data in this category are for single establishments of multiunit firms, operating in unrelated kinds of retail business 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


four largest firms owned 412 multi-unit establishments 
whose combined sales were over $101 million. This sales 
volume represented 28% of all multi-unit sales ($364 
million) and over 12% of total U.S. bookstore sales ($878 
million for firms operating the entire year). By com- 
parison, 1963 found only one firm with more than 50 
establishments, and only five firms had operations with 
more than 10 establishments 

The smaller multi-unit firms (10 or fewer establish- 
ments per firm) witnessed a decline in their share of the 
retail book sales market in the period 1963-72. In 1963 
there were 145 firms, each with 10 or fewer establish- 
ments, whose combined sales of $68 million represented 
76% of total multi-unit sales. By 1972, the number of 
firms had increased to 266 but combined sales of $186 
million now represented just 51% of total multi-unit 
sales. By the early 1970's the bookstore business had evi- 
denced both a clear trend toward greater sales through 
multi-unit establishments and a substantial number of new 
sales outlets owned and operated by a very limited num- 
ber of firms 


Bookstore Merchandise Sales 


Despite the variety of non-book products available at 
most U.S. bookstores, Bureau of the Census statistics for 
the period 1963-72 purport to show books accounting for 
a gradually increasing share of total store receipts. Table 
5 contains data for seven retail categories, as reported by 
U.S. bookstores operating the entire year and employing a 
paid work force 


The Census merchandise categories—designed to 
cover a multitude of product lines over the entire U.S. 
retail sector—are necessarily broad. Thus, data on book 
receipts are not shown separately but rather are included 
in the category “books, magazines, newspapers.” Due to 
changing conditions in the bookstore business, it has 
become more difficult to determine receipts from the sale 
of books as separate from the total category “books, 
magazines, newspapers.” 

The surging sales of mass market paperbound books 
over the past decade has created a new type of store. What 
used to be newstand operations have been converted into 
what now are essentially paperbound book outlets where 
sales of newspapers and magazines remain an important 
part of the stores’ total business. To the extent that paper- 
bound book sales constitute the majority of total store 
sales, these establishments are classified as bookstores by 
the Census Bureau and may account in no small part for 
the 2,031 increase in U.S. bookstores in the 5-year period 
1967-72. Thus, it should not be inferred from the data in 
table 5 that because the share of merchandise line receipts, 
“books, magazines newspapers” increased to 81% in 1972 
from 76% in 1967 that a strong gain has been made in the 
sale of the store’s primary product: “books.” In fact, to the 
degree that mass market paperbound outlets were added 
to the Census retail statistics between 1967 and 1972, it 
may well be the case that the 5% rise in the share of total 
receipts held by “books, magazines, newspapers” may 
result from the influx of data on magazines and 
newspapers sold by such establishments. 
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Table 4.—U.S. Bookstores, Single Units and Multi-units, 1958-72—Con. 





Total sales ($1,000) 


Total payroll ($1,000) 


Number of paid employees 





1972 


1967 


1963 


1958 


1972 


1967 


1963 


1958 


1972 


1967 


1963 





$877,578 


$427,590 


$279,484 


$196,283 


$114,457 


$61,706 


$36,252 


$24,367 


27,397 


18,010 


12,439 





512,729 


289,491 


189,641 


141,772 


64,975 


39,630 


23,535 


16,163 


16,257 


12,052 


8,264 





473,069 
39,660 


364,849 


253,896 
35,595 


138,099 


176,633 
13,008 


89,843 


134,051 
7,721 


54,511 


59,167 
5,808 


49,482 


34,360 
5,270 


22,076 


21,323 
2,212 


12,717 


14,972 
1,191 


8,204 


14,930 
1,327 


11,433 


10,535 
1,517 


5,958 


7,610 
654 


4,175 





72,869 
46,347 
39,563 
27,419 
45,109 
32,370 

(D) 





39,269 
13,420 
15,089 
15,345 
25,206 

(D) 

(D) 





(D) | 








Total 


Commercial statione:y, office sup- 


plies 


Merchandise line 


32,707 
7,027 
20,305 
7,555 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 





19,970 
2,468 
7,273 

(D) 

11,329 

(D) 





11,282 
6,911 
6,285 
4,252 
6,082 
4,381 

(D) 
(D) 


5,748 
1,941 
2,403 
2,352 
3,089 

(D) 

(D) 





4,322 
1,066 
3,393 
971 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 








2,793 
360 
1,281 
(D) 
1,689 
(D) 





2,722 
1,672 
1,458 
1,056 
1,128 
1,270 

(D) 

(D) 





1,583 
448 
662 
586 
943 

(D) 
(D) 





1,442 
344 
1,099 
413 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 








Table 5.—U.S. Bookstores, Sales by Merchandise Line, Selected Years 





Social stationery, greeting cards 
Typewriters 
Books, magazines, newspapers 


All other office equipment and sup- 


plies 


All other merchandise? 
Nonmerchandise receipts 


Number of establishments 


reporting 


($1,000) 


Sales by merchandise line 


Percent of total sales' 





1972 


1967 


1963 


1972 


1967 


1963 


1972 


1967 


1963 





4,991 


656 
1,474 
109 
4,991 


893 
n.a. 
2,234 








2,960 





2,164 


$853,853 


26,167 
26,720 
2,429 
693,348 


25,709 
57,871 
21,609 





$427,590 


14,106 
17,270 
1,739 
326,134 


11,214 
48,644 
8,483 








$264,619 


7,995 
11,865 
332 
203,457 


7,963 
29,240 
3,767 





100.0 


100.0 








100.0 





n.a.—Not available 
' Data may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 


2 includes sales of groceries, meals, snacks; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco; cosmetics and clothing; major appliances, furniture, kitchenware; 
and jewelry, sporting and recreation equipment. 


Source: U.S: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


The importance of table 5 rests primarily on the fact 
that non-book products continue to be relatively subordi- 
nate to books in total bookstore receipts. The sale of such 
products—including posters, calendars, book marks, 
records, games, and greeting cards—may well provide 
higher profit margins than books. On a total volume basis, 
however, it would appear from table 5 that books are at 
least holding onto, if not increasing, their share of total 
store receipts. 


Summary 


Retail bookstores represent but one of several chan- 
nels through which the products of authors and publishers 
reach buyers and readers. Studies have indicated that 
sales of books through department stores may exceed sales 


through bookstores. Publishers have found that sales to 
book clubs are a similarly significant market, particularly 
for best sellers. 

Yet for much of the book-buying U.S. population, the 
retail bookstore remains the outlet of first choice and this 
is reflected in the Census statistics. Between 1967 and 
1972, an average of 34 new retail bookstore establish- 
ments opened each month. Employment jumped from 
18,010 in 1967 to 28,703 in 1972, a gain of 10,693 
workers. Sales virtually doubled in this 5-year span, to 
$854 million in 1972 from $428 in 1967 (for establish- 
ments with payroll). (See table 2.) In short, US. 
bookstores have enjoyed a surge of popularity on behalf of 
the U.S. reading public and—despite a leveling off of sales 
in 1976—should continue to prosper in the years ahead. 
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RECORDKEEPING DEVICES MAINTAIN 
STEADY GROWTH PACE 


By Rose Marie Zummo Bratland 


Unlike some other printing and publishing industries, 
the blankbooks and looseleaf binders industry (Standard 
Industrial Classification 2782) continued to show fairly 
steady growth throughout the first half of the 1970's. 
Despite the ups and downs of the economy during this 
period, the industry compiled an average annual growth 
rate of 12.4% in value of shipments from 1970 to 1974. 
This compared favorably to the 8.9% average yearly 
growth rate for all printing and publishing industries in 
this period. 


industry Profile 


In 1972, the value of receipts for the looseleaf and 
blankbook industry totaled $586 million, an average an- 
nual gain of 9.2% over the 1967 level of $381 million. By 
1974, receipts amounted to $729 million, an average an- 
nual rise of 11.5% over the 1972 level. Value added by 
manufacture rose at a yearly average of 9.5% from 1967 
to 1972, from $245 million in 1967 to $387 million in 
1972. During the 1972-74 period value added showed an 
average per annum gain of 10.7%, totaling $475 million 
in 1974. Value added per employee (a statistic frequently 
used as a measure of productivity) climbed 7.3% per an- 
num over the 1967-74 span; the yearly rate jumped to 
8.7% if only the 1972-74 period is considered. The value 
added per employee figure stood at $10,578 in 1967; by 
1972 it had risen to $14,655, and by 1974 to $17,318. 

Total employment in the industry showed substantial 
gains in the 1963-67 period, climbing from 17,900 in 
1963 to 23,200 in 1967, a per annum rise of 6.6%. During 
the 1967-72 period, total employment rose an average of 
2.3% yearly, and between 1972 and 1974 climbed only 
1.6% per annum, reaching 27,400 in 1974. Production 
worker gains paralleled the total employee average yearly 
gains in the period 1967-74; however, from 1963 to 1967, 
the production worker ranks rose 35% (an average yearly 
rate of 7.7%) compared to 30% for total employees (a per 
annum rate of 6.6%). Production workers account for 
over four-fifths of the total work force in the blankbook 
and looseleaf binder industry. 

While the total number of hours worked per produc- 
tion worker has shifted from year to year, in 1972 the 
average number of hours worked totaled 1,973, down 
only slightly from 1,979 hours in 1967. The average 
hourly wage rate for production workers rose from $2.46 


in 1967 to $3.24 in 1972, an increase of 32% (5.7% per 
annum) 


Industry Concentration and Specialization 


The number of companies classified under Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) 2782 declined from 402 in 
1967 to 377 in 1972, while the number of plants in the in- 
dustry increased from 444 to 460. A gradual trend toward 
greater concentration is evidenced in the following table: 


Share of Value of Shipments Accounted for by 4, 8, 20 and 50 
Largest Blankbook and Looseleaf Binders Companies, 1963-72. 


Percent of value of shipments 
accounted for in— 


1967 1963 


Number of companies 








4 largest 
8 largest 
20 largest 
50 largest 


The eight largest companies accounted for nearly half 
of all industry shipments in 1972, and the 20 largest ac- 
counted for over three-fifths of total industry shipments. 

As the blankbook and looseleaf binders industry has 
shown a trend toward greater concentration, so has the 
primary product specialization ratio for the industry. This 
ratio climbed from 86% in 1967 to 89% in 1972, which 
indicates that in 1972, 89% of the shipments from all 
establishments classified in the industry were blankbooks 
and looseleaf binders, while the other 11% were second- 
ary products produced in these same establishments. 
Thus, the establishments became more highly specialized 
in the 1967-72 period. The coverage ratio for establish- 
ments classified in the blankbook and looseleaf binders 
industry was 90% in 1972, as opposed to 88% in 1967. 
This means that establishments classified in the 
blankbooks and looseleaf binders industry produced 90% 
of the total value of ail blankbooks and looseleaf binders 
manufactured in 1972. 


Product Analysis 


The total value of blankbooks and looseleaf binders 
shipped by all producers was $566 million in 1972, up 
9.3% per annum over the 1967 level of $362 million. 
Valuc of shipments by all producers refers to the value of 
the products reported not only by establishments 
classified in the industry, but also by establishments 
classified in other industries and shipping these items as 
secondary products. 
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The blankbook group showed significant growth in 
the 1967-72 period, with shipments amounting to $320 
million in 1972 for an average annual increase of 11.4% 
over the 1967 level of $187 million. This growth rate ran 
well above the 8.5% yearly rate compiled in the 1963-67 
period. Furthermore, the blankbook group increased its 
share of the total product group (SIC 2782) from 52% in 
1967 to 58% in 1972. The fastest growing blankbook pro- 
duct line in the !967-72 span was memo books (SIC 
27821 53) which had shipments valued at $8 million in 
1972 and an average annual growth rate of 27.3% during 
this period. Following close behind were diaries and ap- 
pointment books (SIC 27821 35) with shipments amount- 
ing to $16 million in 1972 and a 1967-72 average annual 
gain of 22%. This category of memo books, diaries, and 
appointment books accounted for less than 10% of all 
blankbook receipts in 1972. 

Two other product lines in the blankbook category 
showing sizable growth from 1967-72 were columnar, 
ledger, and account books (SIC 27821 11), and 
checkbooks printed by the letterpress process (SIC 27821 
43). Product shipments for both these blankbook lines 
were up an average of 15% or more per annum during the 
1967-72 span. In addition, checks printed by letterpress 
was the largest product line of blankbooks in 1972, total- 
ing $171 million and capturing 53% of total blankbook 
receipts. In 1967, this category accounted for 45% of all 
blankbook shipments. 

Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photo- 
graph, and stamp albums (SIC 27821 31) showed a much 
slower growth rate in the 1967-72 period (6.5% annually) 
than in the period 1963-67 (13.2% annually). 
Checkbooks printed by the lithographic process (SIC 
27821 45) also experienced a significant sales decline dur- 
ing the 1967-72 span, dropping an average of 6.1% 
yearly, compared to a 6.5% average annual increase dur- 
ing the 1963-67 period. 

In contrast to the expanding blankbook group, the 
average annual growth rate for shipments of looseleaf 
binders and devices in the 1967-72 period showed vir- 
tually no change over its rate during the 1963-67 span 
The 6.4% annual rate compiled in the 1963-67 period 
rose to 6.5% during the 1967-72 span, with shipments 
totaling $210 million in 1972. The largest looseleaf pro- 
duct grouping—looseleaf binders, ring and prong type, in- 
cluding looseleaf memo books (SIC 27822 33)—had ship- 
ments valued at $106 million in 1972 and accounted for 
half of total looseleaf binder and devices shipments in 
1972 compared to three-fifths of all looseleaf shipments in 
1967. This product line showed only a 3.3% average an- 
nual growth rate during the 1967-72 period. Post binders 
(SIC 27822 35) recorded the highest growth rate among 
the looseleaf product lines, growing at an average per an- 
num rate of 16.2% and doubling its value of shipments 
from $14 million in 1967 to $30 million in 1972. 


Looseleaf indexes (SIC 27822 21), which had experienced 
a 2.2% average annual drop in shipments during the 
1963-67 period, scored an average annual growth rate of 
5.1% in the 1967-72 period. 


Geographic Concentration 


The South Region experienced the fastest rate of 
growth in industry shipments from 1967 to 1972. This 
region nearly tripled its shipments from $23 million in 
1963 to $65 million in 1972, with much of the growth 
coming in the 1967-72 period. The average annual rate of 
growth for shipments in this region was 16.7% from 1967 
to 1972, up from a 6.7% rate for the period 1963-67. The 
West Region followed with an average annual growth rate 
in shipments of 12% in the 1967-72 span. The North 
Central Region had a yearly growth rate of 8.5% during 
this same period and the Northeast Region showed a 7% 
growth rate. With the exception of the South, all regions 
showed slower average annual growth rates for shipments 
in the 1967-72 span than in the 1963-67 period. 

In 1972, the Northeast Region supplied the largest 
share of total U.S. industry shipments of blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders and devices, with shipments from this 
area reaching $259 million and accounting for 44% of the 
U.S. total. The East North Central Region represented 
31% of total shipments; the West, 14%; and the South, 
11%. 

Although the Northeast Region had the largest num- 
ber of establishments in 1972 (184), this region also 
showed the largest drop in number of establishments over 
the 1967 level (-19). Of the four major regions, the South 
and West had the smallest number of blankbook and 
looseleaf binder plants in 1972, but these two areas 
showed the largest gains in establishments over their 1967 
levels. The South led with an increase of 16 plants, bring- 
ing its total to 81 in 1972, while the West added 12 more 
establishments for a total of 63. 

In the South Region, 59% of the establishments had 
20 or more employees in 1972. This was a sharp increase 
from the 38% reported by this region in 1967. 

Although a high proportion of the establishments in 
the West Region had 20 employees or more (56%), this 
was only a small gain above the 51% recorded in 1967. 

The ranking of employment in the various regions 
paralleled the ranking of establishments in each of the 
regions. The Northeast Region with 11,700 blankbook 
and looseleaf binder employees in 1972 showed a decline 
in its share of total industry employees from 47% in 1967 
to 44% in 1972. Similarly the North Central Region's 
share of total employment declined from 32% to 30% of 
the U.S. total. In line with the significant gain in number 
of establishments in the South Region, employment in this 
area also experienced a sizable rise. Employment in the 
South in 1972 accounted for 13% of total U.S. looseleat 





and blankbook employment compared to 9% in 1967, ris- 
ing from 2,100 to 3,500 for an average annual increase of 
10.8% during this period. This yearly rate was well above 
the rates for the other three major regions which showed 
annual employment growth rates of 1% to 4% in the 
1967-72 period. 

Production workers growth nearly paralleled growth 
in total employment in each of the regions in the 1967-72 
span. In the South the production worker ranks grew at a 
slightly higher rate than total employment, 12% com- 
pared to 10.8% for total employment. In addition, the 
South Region had the highest production worker to total 
employee ratio of any region in 1972. Production workers 
accounted for 86% of all blankbook and looseleaf 
employees in the South, whereas in the other regions pro- 
duction workers represented between 81 and 84% of all 
industry employees. 

In analyzing employment gains in the periods 
1963-67 and 1967-72, only the South Region showed a 
sizable increase in its employment rate during the latter 
period as shown in the table below. The other regions 
recorded significantly higher yearly growth rates in the 
1963-67 period than in the 1967-72 span. 


Average Annual Growth Rates for Blankbooks and Looseleaf Binders 
Employment in Major Geographic Areas, 1963-72 


[percent] 


Total employees Production workers 
1967-72 1963-67 1967-72 1963-67 


United States, total 2.6 6.7 3.5 7.7 
Northeast ; 1.2 5.1 0.6 6.3 
North Central 1.3 7.7 1.3 9.0 
South 10.8 7.0 12.0 6.9 
West 4.1 10.7 3.3 11.3 





Regions 





In line with the growth patterns for value of shipments 
and employment in the regions, value added by manufac- 
ture showed its strongest gains in the South. Value added 
in the South grew at a per annum rate of 17.2% in the 
1967-72 period. Not far behind was the West, where value 
added increased at an average yearly rate of 13.2% from 
1967 to 1972. Value added in both the South and West 
Regions gained at a faster average annual rate in the 
1967-72 span than in the 1963-67 period. However, as the 
table at the head of the following column indicates, the 
Northeast and North Central Regions had slower growth 
in their average annual rates for value added in the 
1967-72 period than in the 1963-67 span. 

The Northeast ranked first in value added by 
manufacture, accounting for 44% or $170 million of total 
U.S. blankbook and looseleaf binders value added in 
1972. In second place was the North Central Region with 
30% of the total ($117 million), followed by the West 
with 15% ($58 million), and the South, 11% ($43 
million). While the South ranked third among the major 
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Average Annual! Growth Rates for Value Added by Manufacture in the 
Blankbook and Looseleaf Binders Industry, by Major Geographic 
Areas, 1963-72 
[percent] 


Value added by 


manufacture 
Region 


1967-72 1963-67 
United States, total 9.9 
Northeast . 9.7 
10.4 
6.7 
11.3 


regions in employment in 1972, it ranked fourth in value 
added; conversely, the We.. ranked fourth in employment 
and third in value added. 

The West showed the highest value added per 
employee at $17,485, while the South showed the lowest 
with $12,400. The Northeast and North Central Regions 
had per employee figures of $14,436 and $14,797, respec- 
tively. In addition to ranking first in value added per 
employee, the West reported the sharpest upswing in the 
average annual growth rate for this measure during the 
1967-72 period, climbing 11% annually from a 1967 US. 
regional high of $11,519 to $17,485 in 1972. The South 
showed the lowest growth rate in this period, rising an 
average 5.8% yearly. 


Export Situation 


In the period 1967-72, U.S. shipments of blankbooks 
and looseleaf binders (SIC 2782) showed an average per 
annum growth rate of 8.6%. U.S exports of blankbooks 
and looseleaf binders (Schedule B Numbers 6423020 and 
6423030) also increased at an average 9% yearly rate be- 
tween 1967 and 1975. However, during this same period 
U.S. imports of blankbooks and looseleaf binders ex- 
panded at an average annual rate of nearly 15.5%, with 
import shipments more than tripling the value of U.S. ex- 
ports of these products. 

In 1975, U.S. exports of blankbooks and looseleaf 
binders totaled $4.0 million, up from $1.9 million in 
1967, and attained their highest level for that 8-year 
period. Over this span, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Panama, Honduras, the Bahamas, the 
Dominican Republic, and Japan have been 2mong the 
principal U.S. customers. Canada has remained the lead- 
ing importer of U.S. blankbooks and looseleaf binders 
over the entire 1967-75 period, accounting for between 
40% and 50% of total U.S. exports of these products. In 
general, blankbooks have accounted for approximately 
half of total exports of blankbooks and looseleaf binders; 
however, in recent years the blankbooks segment has com- 
posed over two-thirds of total exports. Exports of 
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blankbooks and looseleaf binders represent less than 1% 
of total U.S. value of shipments of these products. 

U.S. imports of blankbooks and looseleaf binders are 
collected under three product categories by the Bureau of 
the Census. These classifications are diaries, notebooks, 
and address books (TSUSA 2565600), other blankbooks 
(TSUSA 2565800), and albums, including autograph, 
photograph, record, and stamp albums (TSUSA 
2566000). In 1975, imports for these three groups totaled 
$14.9 million, more than triple the 1967 value of $4.1 
million. The United States imports these products mainly 
from Japan, the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Hong Kong, Canada, and the Korean 
Republic. Albums compose the largest portion of all im- 
ports of blankbooks and looseleaf binders, accounting for 
almost two-thirds of the $9.6 million total in 1975. Di- 
aries, notebooks, and address books totaled $5.1 million 
and represented one-third of total exports. 

Imports of blankbooks and looseleaf binders are 
likely to show a steady increase in the next several years. 
Effective January 1, 1976, the United States implemented 
the grant of duty-free entry, up to a certain dollar value 
and import-percent limits, of certain imports (including 
blankbooks and looseleaf binders) from eligible develop- 
ing countries. The importation of blankbooks and 
looseleaf products is likely to increase significantly under 
this Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) since (1) the 
tariffs being lifted on these products are higher than for 





other printed products (ranging from 4% to 10%), and 
(2) several of the eligible developing countries already are 
shipping a considerable volume of albums and 
blankbooks to the United States. 


Summary 


Stable growth patterns in the blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders industry over the past decade would in- 
dicate that this industry can look forward to continued 
growth. Since 1963, value of shipments and value added 
by manufacture have shown an average annual increase of 
10%. While industry employment has grown at a slower 
rate in the 1970's, capital expenditures have been sizable. 

Regionally, the South has shown the greatest growth 
in number of establishments, employment, value added by 
manufacture, and value of shipments during the 1967-72 
period. In addition, this region had the highest proportion 
of establishments with 20 or more employees and the 
highest production worker to total employee ratio. 

Internationally, U.S. imports of blankbooks and 
looseleaf binders more than tripled in value in the period 
1967-75, while U.S. exports doubled. Exports account for 
less than 1% of total U.S. value of shipments of looseleaf 
and blankbook devices, and in 1975, U.S. exports were 
less than one third the value of U.S. imports of these pro- 
ducts. 


Table 6.—Blankbooks and Looseleaf Binders: General Statistics, 1963-74 





] Establishments 


All employees 


Value Value 


Production workers pra of 


New 





20 


Capital 


by industry expendi- 


Man- 


Payroll 
(million 
dollars) 


Wages} manu- ship- 
(million | facture ments 
dollars)| (million | (million 
dollars) | dollars) 


Total |employees | Number 
(number)| or more | (1,000) 
(number) 


Number ! hours 
(1,000) | (million 
dollars) 


tures 
(million 
dollars) 





1974 ASM n.a. A. 44.7 158.7 4745 728.8 na 


1973 ASM ; ot n.a. a. 45.9 155.6 


667.0 15.8 
1972 Census P 42.8 138.6 


386.9 586.0 14.3 
1971 ASM sae n.a. a. 39.6 117.9 328.8 502.3 18.0 
1970 ASM. n.a. a. , 40.7 110.2 292.4 456.6 *15.4 
1967 Census ne 444 . 38.4 94.5 245.4 381.3 11.6 
1963 Census a | 410 28.7 64.4 168.5 268.2 6.1 


Average annual growth rate, 1963-67 (x) ; 7.5 10.1 9.9 9.2 (X) 


430.9 





Average annual growth rate, 1967-72 (x) 2.2 8.0 9.5 9.0 (X) 




















Average annual growth rate, 1972-74) (x) : . f 2.2 7.0 10.7 11.5 (X) 














na —Not available 
(X)—Not applicable 


*This figure has an associated standard error exceeding 15 percent or isnot consistent with other Census series and related data. Thus, this esti- 
mate may be of limited reliability 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 7.—Bilankbooks and Looseleaf Binders: Product Data, 1963-72 


[in millions of dollars} 
cc we ; cemmuiiadaantiaatane 
1972 — a 
product 

ante Product change (percent) 


1963-67 | 1967-72 











Biankbooks and looseleaf binders, total peat. - 9.5 


9.3 


Blankbook making ; 
Columnar, ledger, and account books, including record books which 
are section-sewed and center stitched, time books and miniature 
account books ere 
Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph, stamp albums, etc. 
Diaries and appointment books 
Checkbooks, including inserts and refills but excluding those in 
continuous form and die-cut 
27821 Letterpress process 
27821 Lithographic process 


8.5 11.4 











27821 Columnar pads (lithographed, printed, or ruled), bound or wirebound. 8.2 
27821 | Memo books, case-made, sewed or glued to leather, imitation leather 
or similar materials 7.7 

27821 Miscellaneous blankbooks, including address books, bound roll 
books, drafts, receipts, and financial notes 18.0 

27821 | Paper ruling on materials owned by other (pen and disc) 4 
27821 Blankbook making, n.s.k 10.0 


27822 | Looseleaf binders and devices ...| 209.9 
27822 13 | Looseleaf forms, record type 15.0 
27822 | Looseleaf indexes 6.6 
27822 33 Looseleaf binders, ring and prong type, including looseleaf memo books.| 105.9 
27822 Post binders, all types, such as thin post, heavy post, and nylon post 29.6 
27822 39 | Other looseleaf binders, including minute and municipality record 

books and catalog covers | 10.9 
2782271 | Looseleaf metal parts, sold separately 15.7 
27822 98 Other looseleaf binders and devices, n.e.c 9.7 
27822 00 Looseleaf binders and devices, n.s.k 16.5 




















n.a.—Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 8.—Selected General Statistics for Blankbooks and Looseleaf Binders, by Geographic Areas, 1963-72 





Value 
Establishments All employees Production workers Value added 
added by Value 
With 20 by manu- of 
Total employees | Number Payroll Number Wages maenu- facture | Shipments 
(number) or more (1,000) (million (1,000) (million facture (million 


per 
(number) dollars) dollars) (million employee dollars) 
dollars) 


(dollars) 











UNITED STATES 


1972 386.9 14,655 
1967 


245.4 10,578 
1963 168.5 9,413 
NORTHEAST REGION 


1972 11 168.9 14,436 
1967 


115.2 10,473 
1963 9 79.5 8,833 
New England Division 


1972 51.6 15,176 
1967 


32.5 9,848 
1963 | 23.9 9,192 
Middle Atlantic Division 


1972 117.3 14,133 
1967 


82.8 10,753 
1963 55.6 8,688 
NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


1972 116.9 14,797 
1967 


79.4 10,730 
1963 53.5 9,727 
East North Central Division 


1972 85.1 14,672 
1967 


| 67.1 10,196 
1963 38.0 9,268 





West North Central Division 
1972 
1967 
1963 


SOUTH REGION 
1972 
1967 
1963 


South Atlantic Division 
1972 
1967 
1963 


East South Central Division 
1972 
1967 
1963 


West South Central Division 
1972 
1967 
1963 


WEST REGION 
1972 
1967 
1963 


Mountain Division 
1972 
1967 
1963 


Pacific Division 
1972 49 26 


1967 45 24 
1963 na na 









































D—Withheld to avcid disclosing figures for individual companies 
n.a.—Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table 9.—U.S. Exports and imports of Blankbooks and Looseleaf Binders, 1967-75 


1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 


1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 


' Includes autograph, photograph, recordandstamp albums 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


$4,003,105 
3,828,058 
2,561,172 
2,265,935 
1,819,997 


2,110,171 
2,127,655 
2,212,337 
1,899,402 





Exports 


Blankbooks 
(Schedule B 
6423020) 


$2,853,416 
2,303,395 
1,678,360 
1,265,199 
955,378 


1,079,868 

997,352 
1,094,577 
1,070,559 





[In dollars} 


Looseleaf 
binders 


(Schedule B 


6423030) 





| 
—_—_——+ — 


$1,149,689 
1,524,663 
882,812 
1,000,736 
864,619 


1,030,303 
1,130,605 
1,117,760 

828,843 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


| $ 
| 








Diaries, 
notebooks, 
and address 
books 
(TSUSA 
2565600) 





blankbooks 
(TSUSA 
2565800) 


Albums' 
(TSUSA 
2566000) 





14,933,757 
16,948,866 
17,332,797 
20,168,346 
16,964,353 


15,850,410 
11,947,908 
6,942,902 





4,066,769 


$5,122,593 
6,960,808 
5,173,886 
4,911,151 
4,286,415 


4,537,780 
3,775,664 
3,204,523 
2,411,379 





$198,393 
253,886 
379,985 
221,199 
196,084 


166,775 
145,555 
137,149 

81,742 





$9,612,771 

9,734,172 
11,778,926 
15,035,996 
12,481 854 


11,145,855 
8,026,689 
3,601,230 
1,573,648 
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1976 Index to Selected Articles in 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Quarterly Industry Report 





Title 


Duties Removed on $5.3 Million cf U.S. Printed Products. Winter 
Graphic Arts Outlook Reflects Upswing in Economy Winter 
Patterns of Concentration in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industries 

Wages and Hours in the U.S. Printing Industry 

Gains in Graphic Industry Growth 

Australia’s Markets for U.S. Printed Products 

Plant Capacity of U.S. Printing and Publishing Establishments 

Growth Pace of 50 Largest Printing Centers Trails Nation's Printing Activity 

Projections of Output and Employment in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industry 

Paperback Book Market Shows Moderate Growth 

Graphic Arts Costs and Expenditures for Pollution Abatement... . 

Graphic Industries Ranks High Among All U.S. Manufacturing ... 








TELEPHONE NUMBER CHANGE 


The U.S. Department of Commerce telephone numbers in the Washington, D.C. area have changed. The 3-digit prefix 967 
has been changed to 377 for all numbers in the Main Commerce Building. Generally, there has been no change in the last 
four digits of the current number. The Area Code is still 202. 


As an example: the telephone number of the Printing and Publishing Program was 967-4115, and has now been changed to 
377-4115. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, Looseleaf Binders, and Printing Plates, January-September 1976 
[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 8929820-8929850, 8922410} 





Percent change 
Description and Schedule B Number January - from January - 


September 1976/September 1975 





$459,.464,351 +11.7 


ates and cuts (all processes) (7182230) 3,071,492 87 


456,392,859 


fold business forms (6423010) 1,884,033 
ns and blankbooks, except business forms (6423020) 2,989,127 
seleaf binders (6423030) 954,967 
é ; atlases, and globes (8921300) 3,440,041 
dicals and newspapers (multiple issues) (8921160) 8,425,366 
ynbound (8922010) 3,764,138 

;. business and professional (8922030) 2,115,519 

3, except business and professional (8922040) 105,879,699 

oks and sheets (8923010, 8923020) 4,202,365 
decaicomamas) (8924100) 7,225,704 
tcards, except greeting cards (8924210) 283,799 

ng cards, (8924220) 3,688,181 
ind paperboard labels and wrappers (8929100) 10,353,825 
jars, including calendar blocks, or paper (8929400) 1,311,089 
ng printed matter (8929820) 19,752,618 

3 and directories (8929830) 4,638,390 

3 service publications (8929840) 725.683 
cards (8922410) 4,531,447 
natter, nec. (8929850 43,102,188 


227,124,680 


extbooks, workbooks and standardized tests (8921110) 55,919,475 
Technical, scientific, and professional books, except school textbooks (8921120) 35,650,711 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (8921130) 11,143,256 

tionaries (8921140) 3,095,934 
y ypedias (8921150) 22.297 825 
ks,nec. (892117 93,379,613 
jren'’s picture and painting books (8921 200) L_ 5.637 866 











lata do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


Not elsewhere classified 


wce US Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, Looseleaf Binders, and 
Printing Plates, January-September 1976 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 
8929820-8929850, 8942410] 


7 





Percent change | Percent change 
Principal markets January - from January- Principal markets January - from January- 
September 1976 september 1975 September 1976 |september 1975 








Australia $30,785,227 48 Mexico $13,224,415 +4.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2,814,799 + 30.2 Netherlands 10,270,570 +0.9 
Brazil 4,502,694 +9.1 New Zealand 3,556,771 23.9 
Canada 234,203,183 + 20.3 Nigeria 973,916 25.7 
Colombia 1,477,018 +146 Panama 3,497 067 +13.6 
Denmark 3,777,452 28.9 Peru 1,130,024 30.0 
Dominican Republic 1,855,606 41.2 Philippines 3,157,198 45 
France 7,119,219 19.4 Republic of South Africa 5,114,407 17.7 
Hong Kong 2,747,669 48.4 Saudi Arabia 2,465,094 +348 
india 2,145,979 19.6 Singapore 5,135,516 +71 
indonesia 1,656,484 13.1 Spain 1,625,476 +1.2 
Iran 2,598,962 6.3 Sweden 2,634,012 +445 
lreland 1,357,960 +9.1 Switzerland 3,195,084 +118 
Italy 5,016,488 +47.2 United Kingdom 39,630,292 0.7 
Jamaica 2,071,860 na Venezuela 6,434,448 +3.6 
Japan : =| __ 18,600,360} +16.2 West Germany 7,992,735 





























Note: Data do not include individua! shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 
n.a—Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-3.—U.S. Imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1976 
TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000. 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 2733000 
27 2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Percent change 
January - from January- 
ceonennmanen 1976] September 1975 


Description and TSUSA Number 





$242 ,362,243 +13.3 





esses 66838C 329,358 


242,032,885 


18,660,647 

18,437,004 

stside the U.S. (2707000 3,087,839 
jucts (2704500. 2705000) 2,355,971 
> notices of foreign businesses (2708500 | 4,478,414 
10 860,500 
229.613 

1.915.270 

1,600,129 

21,483,239 

356,720 

2.340.379 

145.221 

1,504,726 

876,565 

7,439,810 

8,108,655 

2.379.939 

4,437,732 

243,094 

13,379,103 

1,294,448 

10,107,410 


16,310,457 


4,616,329 

14,660,085 

;aUS National or domiciliary (2702560) 3,053,758 
93,256,510 

723 775 





synder $250. and low-valued nondutiable imports by mai! 


2, Bureau of the Censu 


Table S4.— v. S. days cengee of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1976 
JSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701 500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500 
2706300, 2707000-2707500, 2731000, 273300, 2733500, 2736500-2743500 
2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Percent change 


Percent change 
January from January 


January - from January- 
Principal suppliers September 1976 |September 1975 Principal Suppliers September 1976 |September 1975 





$658,949 +13.3|| Japan ~ | $21,050,426 +268 
Luxembourg 3.678.294 +22 Korea, Republic of 10,836,438 +1431 
48,291,378 +30.1 Mexico 9 946.385 +373 
1.498.991 +591 Netherlands 7,402,081 94 
1,790,072 +36 Singapore 1,052,643 18.4 
1.235.836 +396 Spain 13,498,081 28 
? 815,087 +75 Sweden 2,643,768 +1017 
8.461.705 +287 Switzerland 5,587,404 +46 
1,632,879 63.9|| United Kingdom 59,861,831 36 
1 11,393,591 +08 West Germany 18,046 636 +255 




















Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail! 





ce US Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1974 and 1975-76 by Quarters 








First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


average 
1976 1975 1975 1976" 1975 1976 1975 1974 


—— 





Economic indicators 








NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT * 
National income | 1,304.7 1,149.7 j 1,182.7 362.5 ,.233.4 264.6 1,135.7 
Compensation of employees 994.4 904.0 , 912.9 ,037.5 935.2 963.1 875.8 
Wages and salaries 861.5 785.8 792.8 897.8 811.7 836.4 764.5 
Supplements to wages, salaries |} 132.9 118.2 120.1 139.6 123.5 126.7 111.3 
Personal income 331.3 203.1 , ,.230.3 386.0 265.5 299.7 153.3 
Disposable personal income 11,147.6 023.8 : 088.2 190.2 091.5 119.9 982.9 
Personal consumption expenditures 043.6 933.2 j 960.3 088.5 987.3 012.0 887.5 
Gross national product | 1,636.2 446.2 , 482.3 708.4 548.7 588.2 413.2 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp | 49.21 | 49.05 48.78 53.81 47.39 46.82 45.85 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR® 
As measured by 

Wholesale prices 

Consumer prices 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)? 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB) ° 1967 =100 
Corporate sales © mil. $ 
Corporate net profits: © 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly eamings 
Average weekly hours 








NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising (64 cities) é mil. lines 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total © 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly eamings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOKS (SIC 273) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly eamings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly eamings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 






































See footnotes at end of table 





CIRP KEROXIGOBISSOVEOOIR 
EROX UNIV AICROFILMS 
UNITED STATES = SERTALS DEPT 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING ¢ 10 f on h 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUN vu \ to “e 


7¢ 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20 iNN ARBOR My «48106 


POSTAGE AND FEES Paic 
US GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
COM-206 


SPECIAL FOURTH CLASS 
RATE BOOK 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE $300 





Table $-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1974 and 1975-76 by Quarters—Con. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


1976 1975 1976' 1975 1976” 1975 1976 1975 1974 


— — 





+ 





MM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
employees 200.9 202.9 202.5 200.7 203.9 201.6 203.7 208.1 
Production workers 152.7 | 155.8 154.4 153.8 155.6 154.5 156.0 161.9 
Average weekly earnings 205.22; 189.30 210.53 195.38 215.94 205.05 205.62 183.74 
Average hourly eamings 5.38 | 5.04 5.46 §.21 5.54 5.41 5.34 4.81 
Average weekly hours 38.2 | 37.5 38.5 37.5 39.0 37.9 38.5 38.2 

} 
IMM. PRTG., LITHO (SC! 2752) 
| employees 146.5 146.5 
Production workers 108.1 108.2 
Average weekly earnings 226.18 225.44 
Average hourly eamings 5.89 5.81 
Average weekly hours 38.4 38.8 


OOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly eamings $ 
Average weekly hours 


THER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274,6,7,9) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher ' thous. tons 
Publishers inventory ' do 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 


PAPER 
Production: 9 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 358,014 | 323,584 | 365,427 | 274,435 | 344,034| 298,953 325,768 |*1,255,304 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 133,962 | 106,488 | 130,445 | 107,334 | 119,167 | 104,463 125,504 *500,310 
Coated, two sides do 847,964 | 723,839 | 874,679 | 659,852 | 888,087 | 684,796 734,336 |°*3,477,217 
Book, uncoated 


Publication and printing do 514,696 | 343,422 | 517,488 | 365,505 | 482,177 | 403,857 472,274 |*1,972,597 
Writing 


Chemical wood pulp do 775,029 | 560,569 | 815,998 | 596.469 | 747,730] 677,408 792,340 |*3,405,697 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 147.6 147.7 149.3 143.2 149.5 1426 145.1 128.7 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 161.5 170.9 165.3 153.9 167.4 151.6 155.5 153.7 
Woodbond do 147.4 139.5 

















154.5 149.8 151.9 149.2 151.5 1474) 2 


























Note: Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal 
Reserve Board. ‘Revised. "Preliminary. n.a—Not available. *Cumulative ° Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are 
seasonally adjusted at annua! rates > Without seasonal adjustment © Quarterly Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission. Beginning 1974 data reflect a 
revision in statistical collection procedures; hence, are not strictly comparable with earlier periods “Media Records, Inc. Data are three months 
totals. ° Publishers’ information Bureau, inc. Data are three months totals. ‘American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., approximately 75% of total newsprint used. 
Consumption data are three months total. Beginning 1974, data reflect reduction in basis weight of newsprint from 32 to 30 pounds for 500 sheets, 24" x 36" Data 


for prior years not converted, hence, not strictly comparable. 9% Bureau of the Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production 
usually equivalent to consumption 





